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Aj  & Modern  Writer  on  zArt  says , 
PSJL  “ Nothing  that  is  worth  learn- 
ing can  be  taught .”  There  is 

much  truth  in  this  remark . zA  man  can- 
not be  “ taught  ” to  be  a poet)  or  an 
artist,  or  an  inventor,  or  an  actor,  or  an 
orator.  In  the  same  way  no  one  can 
teach  a girl  to  be  a good  servant,  or 
a first  - rate  cook,  or  parlourmaid,  or 
milliner.  zAny  thing  that  is  “ worth 
learning " must  be  inborn  or  self  taught. 
The  best  of  mistresses  cannot  11  teach”:— 
cA  sloven  orderliness 

zA  for  getter  memory 

zA  gossip  reticence 

zA  dawdler  energy,  &c. 
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How  rarely  after  twenty  is  anyone's 
character  made  different , except  by  the 
influence  of  love , sorrow  or  religion. 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished men  of  this  century , J.  % Green, 
the  ^Author  of  “c A Short  History  of 
England, ” gave  directions  that  on  his 
tombstone  should  be  engraved : “ He  died 
learning. ” The  great  aim  of  a large 
percentage  of  servants  seems  to  be  “to  live 
ignorant:'  It  is  a very  good  plan  early 
in  life  to  make  a resolution  not  to  go  to 
sleep  any  night  without  asking,  “ What 
have  I learned  to-day  ?”  and  if  the  an- 
swer is  “ Nothing,"  then  to  commit  to 
memory  a verse  of  poetry  or  a text. 
Everyone  should  know  how  to  cook,  sew, 
wash,  iron , and  use  a few  simple  car- 
penter's tools  without  breaking  them  or 
injuring  themselves.  Servants,  as  a rule, 
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are  quite  proud  of  not  knowing  each 
other's  business . This  is  not  wise : first , 
because  in  a small  household  the  work 
has  sometimes  to  be  exchanged — on  Sun- 
days for  instance.  Second}  because  it 
often  happens  that  a cook  finds  the  kitchen 
fire  trying  and  wishes  to  be  a housemaid \ 

or  the  house -parlourmaid  cannot  stand 

% 

the  stairs  and  wishes  to  be  a cook.  “ Can 
do  is  easily  carried  about."  “ Knowledge 
is  power." 

• 

The  habits  formed  during  a girl's 
first  year  of  service  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  often  stick  to  her  for  life , 
be  they  bad  or  good.  It  is)  therefore , 
very  desirable  that  she  should  start  well. 
In  her  first  place  the  china , furniture , 
carpets  and  paint , may  be  so  shabby  that 
she  does  not  think  them  worth  taking 
care  of ’ but  in  her  second  place  they 


may  all  be  valuable , and  if  she  has  ac- 
quired rough  and  careless  ways,  in  a 
few  days  she  may  do  pounds'  worth  of 
damage  and  besides  lose  a good  place. 
Shabby  things  require  particular  care , 
because  the  people  to  whom  they  belong 
cannot  afford  to  renew  them . Poverty 

is  no  crime)  but  heedless  destruction  is 
a distinct  sin. 

The  comfort  of  life  depends  a great 
deal  on  u little  things The  sea  is 
made  of  drops ; happiness  of  mutual 
small  kindnesses. 

The  following  suggestions  may , per- 
haps, be  of  some  use  to  girls  anxious  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  domestic  service . 
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<Boo&  Servants. 
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ZQCVC  are  two  sorts  of  good  servants  : 

$tV0t.  — Those  who  do  their  work 
well,  out  of  respect  to  themselves  and 
duty,  namely:  “A  fair  day’s  work  for  a 
fair  day’s  wage.”  What  we  may  call 
household  machines.  They  are  most 
valuable  in  large  establishments,  but  in 
small  ones  often  lack  the  kindness  needed 
to  smooth  the  little  difficulties  which  often 
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arise,  as  in  the  case  of  sickness,  moving 
house,  unexpected  visitors,  or  anything 
which  breaks  the  usual  routine  of  their 
work. 

Second. — Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  their  employers,  and  feel  a pride  and 
pleasure  in  making  the  best  of  everything 
they  have  under  their  charge  ; acting  as  if 
they  were  one  of  the  family.  This  class 
are  not  machines,  they  are  friends,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 

(&££  work  is  hard  when  done  without 
affection,  but  it  is  easy  to  serve  people  we 
like.  Work  is  then  not  slavery  but  will- 
ing service. 
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£0ou$(^fufmecr, 

4$ 

C$OUjjl}ffuftU00  is  a Savings  Bank,  but  it 
saves  more  than  money.  It  saves  : 

Time. 

Health. 

Temper. 

Fatigue. 

Change. 

Sending  out  messages. 
Ringing  of  bells. 

Writing  letters. 

©0  not  go  either  up  or  down  stairs 
empty  handed.  If  you  have  nothing  of 
your  own  to  carry,  you  can  oblige  a fellow 
servant  or  save  a delicate  one  a journey. 
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(HUmorp. 

f 

Qfc  good  memory  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able gifts  with  which  we  can  start  in  life. 
Like  Thoughtfulness,  it  is  a Savings  Bank, 
and  much  more  valuable  than  money,  for 
money  cannot  buy  it.  u It  slipped  my 
memory  ” is  the  excuse  of  a useless 
servant. 

(Sff«  a month  in  a place  a good 
servant  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
asked  for  anything  she  knows  is  always 
required,  such  as  water,  coals,  clean  boots 
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and  shoes,  matches,  soap,  fcfc.  She  will 
visit  the  bedrooms  at  intervals  and  empty 
the  basins,  close  the  windows  if  a shower 
comes,  see  that  the  hot  water  is  realty  hot, 
that  slippers  are  beside  the  beds,  fcfc.,  &fc. 
In  a well  regulated  house  you  rarely  hear 
any  bell  but  that  of  the  hall  door,  whilst 
in  a slovenly  one  the  bells  seem  jangling 
all  day  long. 
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“(Bpes  Qto  Sgee.” 


£$t0  is  the  title  of  a very  useful  little 
book,  shewing  how  having  eyes  one  may 

yet  not  have  the  full  use  of  them.  Most 

* />  * 

of  us  have  looked  with  wonder  at  the  mar- 
vellous feats  of  a conjurer.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  the  profession 
commenced  his  son’s  education  by  sending 
him  running  fast  down  a street  of  shops 
and  back  again,  then  making  a list  of  what 
articles  in  the  windows  the  boy  could  re- 
member. Each  day  he  seemed  able  to 
notice  twice  as  many  as  the  day  before, 
until,  at  length,  at  a glance  he  could  in 
five  seconds  see  more  than  most  people 
could  in  a minute.  After  this  eye  training 
came  the  hand  training — how  to  be  quick 
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and  deft  in  all  his  movements,  not  to 
break,  or  let  things  fall. 

(£apt&  observation  is  most  valuable 
to  a servant,  particularly  to  a parlourmaid. 
At  a glance  she  can  sweep  the  table,  and 
so  does  not  offer  what  is  not  wanted  nor 
neglect  to  hand  what  is  required.  The 
housemaid,  when  coming  into  a room,  in 
a moment  sees  if  a chair  has  to  be  put 
straight,  the  blinds  drawn  up  or  down,  the 
fire  mended,  a used  glass  or  cup  taken 
away.  In  a cook,  educated  sight  is  invalu- 
able, for  she  can  then  at  once  detect  when 
any  dish  is  going  wrong. 

notice  of  anything  you  see  well 
done,  so  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  it,  such 
as  a neatly  put-up  parcel,  a clever  way  of 
folding  a napkin,  a pretty  arrangement  of 
flowers  or  dessert,  a dainty  way  of  orna- 
menting a salad,  & c. 
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(Manners. 


IZfyt  saying  of  a great  philosopher  is  often 
quoted  : 

“ Manners  maketh  the  Man.” 

proves  the  truth  of  this  saying. 
A few  very  talented  men  have  attained 
greatness  in  spite  of  bad  manners,  but 
hundreds  more  owe  their  advancement 
in  life  to  “ good  ” manners. 

(£UafCj>  good  manners  can  only  come 
from  the  heart,  but  a fair  imitation  can  be 
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gradually  turned  into  a habit,  so  as  not  to 
appear  artificial. 

'Z'fyt  Bible  definition  of  good  manners 
is  perhaps  the  best  working  theory,  and  is: 
“ Let  each  esteem  others  better  than 
themselves.”  This  feeling  will  prevent 
rude  speeches  and  disobliging  ways.  What 
is  called  “ independence  ” is  a savage  in- 
stinct to  protect  one’s  self  from  being 
made  into  a slave.  Gentlefolk,  nowa- 
days, do  not  want  slaves.  They  only  want 
intelligent  servants  to  do  the  work  which 
must  be  done  in  order  that  life  may  be 
civilized,  not  the  existence  of  savages. 

shoes  which  do  not  creak  or 
have  wooden  heels.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
learn  to  slip  about  softly  instead  of 
“stumping,”  you  will  also  find  that  it 
tires  your  feet  less,  particularly  going  up 
and  down  stairs. 
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Jf  your  employers  call  you  into  a 
room  to  speak  to  you,  come  forward  near 
to  them.  Do  not  stand  holding  the  door 
as  if  eager  to  escape  or  unwilling  to  listen. 

the  habit  of  handing  things 
politely,  not  throwing  them  at  people. 
Set  down  trays  gently,  without  clatter. 
Empty  water  quietly.  Never  carry  things 
up  and  down  stairs  rattling.  Make  no 
noises  you  can  possibly  help. 

and  seem  pleased  to  do  anything 
you  are  asked.  It  is  very  painful  for  nice 
people  to  accept  unwilling  service.  They 
prefer  to  serve  themselves  or  do  without 
service. 

iZQcte  is  no  merit  in  doing  things  how 
you  please  instead  of  in  the  manner  your 
employers  approve  of.  After  all,  the  house 
belongs  to  them  and  they  are  quite  en- 
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titled  to  have  their  own  ideas,  even  if 
yours  are  more  sensible.  Because  their 
ways  seem  to  you  absurd  is  no  reason  for 
not  conforming  to  their  fads  and  fancies. 
Nearly  everyone  has  eccentricities  and, 
if  they  are  harmless,  those  whom  they  pay 
to  serve  them  should  cheerfully  and  kindly 
try  to  gratify  their  whims. 
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'Z'fyttt  is  an  old  saying  about  eating  fruit : 
that  it  is — 

Gold  in  the  morning 
Silver  at  noon 
Lead  at  night. 

The  same  axiom  holds  good  of  time  in 
housework. 

Zo  dawdle  away  half-an-hour  in  the 
morning  is  bad  economy.  You  never  saw 
a first-rate  servant  take  long  over  her 
breakfast.  She  knows  the  value  of  every 
minute  before  noon,  and  so  obtains  time 
to  do  little  extra  things  before  her  dinner, 
and  thus  have  an  uninterrupted  afternoon. 
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©Onff  “think!”  “Know!”  It  is  very 
provoking  to  have  a person  who  comes  on 
business  turned  from  the  door  because  the 
parlourmaid  “thought”  her  master  had 
not  returned,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  know.  Not  taking  sufficient  interest  to 
“find  out”  causes  a great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary discomfort  in  a house. 

OJow  “ think”  a bill  has  been  paid, but 
why  not  keep  the  receipt  ? You  “ think  ” 
the  kitchen  chimney  was  swept  about  a 
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month  ago,  but  why  not  keep  a record  of 
the  date  ? You  “think”  a bed  is  aired — 
that  a parcel  has  been  sent  up  stairs — that 
the  water  for  tea-making  was  really  boiling 
— that  the  larder  door  is  shut — that  the 
baby’s  bottle  is  clean,  &c.,  fcfc.  These 
sort  of  “thinks”  are  worse  than  useless, 
they  are  misleading. 
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TEttosfe. 


j \t  has  been  stated  by  a man  who  ought  to 
know,  that  the  waste  of  servants  in  London 
alone,  would  supply  food  to  all  the  hospitals 
and  workhouses  within  the  metropolitan 
area. 

poorer  the  home  from  which  a 
girl  comes  the  more  extravagant  she  gen- 
erally is. 

servant,  merely  by  thoughtful- 
ness, can  save  at  least  a pound  a year  to 
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her  employers.  Cooks  in  large  houses  as 
much  as  ^ioo. 

has  often  been  said  that  a gentle- 
man with  a small  income  has  his  house 
more  economically  kept  if  he  marries  a 
duke’s  daughter  than  if  he  marries  a ser- 
vant. This  is  principally  because  most 
servants  consider  li  economy  ” another 
word  for  “ meanness,”  whereas  it  is  only 
the  thrifty  who  can  afford  to  be  generous. 

($.  conscientious  person  is  more  care- 
ful of  other  people’s  money,  time,  furni- 
ture, food,  fefc.,  than  she  would  be  of  her 
own  possessions  ; she  thinks  waste  quite 
as  much  dishonesty  as  stealing ; careless- 
ness as  bad  as  waste. 

is  more  distressed  at  breaking 
what  is  not  her  own  than  if  it  were,  and 
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cannot  forgive  herself  for  spoiling  things 
which  do  not  belong  to  her.  She  will  not 
see,  without  remonstrance,  wastefulness 
which  she  might  prevent. 

©0  not  despise  little  economies,  such 
as  lowering  the  gas  or  lamp  when  not 
wanted,  keeping  old  rags  for  lamps  and 
knives,  using  paper  to  save  dusters,  £f?c. 
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©uef  ®tne. 


4? 

' t 

is  a standing  puzzle  to  most  house- 
keepers why  servants  are  so  anxious  to 
put  everything  which  they  do  not  happen 
to  want  at  the  moment,  or  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  use,  into  the  dust  bin. 
This  pernicious  habit  arises  partly,  per- 
haps, from  having  been  brought  up  in 
over-crowded  rooms,  where  there  was  no 
space  for  the  tidy  little  stores  which  every 
house  ought  to  contain.  Dust  sifters 
know  to  their  benefit  how  many  things 

that  are  of  use  find  their  way  to  the  dust- 

c 
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man's  cart.  The  dust  bin  is  for  ashes,  any- 
thing wet  that  cannot  be  burned  should 
be  put  in  a pail.  Paper  to  be  destroyed 
in  a sack.  A properly  attended  to  dust 
bin  never  smells,  even  in  hot  weather ; but 
how  often,  standing  at  the  door  of  a house, 
a sidkly  and  most  unwholesome  smell 
comes  from  the  basement,  spreading  dis- 
ease germs  and  causing  illness. 
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anything  has  a distinct  place  put  it 
there,  but  if  you  don’t  know  where  to  put 
it,  leave  it  where  it  is  that  it  may  be  found 
by  the  owner.  Don’t  remove  an  open 
book  in  the  day  time,  but  if  open  in  the 
morning  when  you  are  cleaning  the  room, 
put  a piece  of  paper  in  as  a mark  and 
close  it. 


^puffing  things  out  of  sight  by  way 
of  “tidying”  is  an  aggravating  vice.  If 
you  indulge  in  it  you  must  remember 
where  you  have  put  everything  and  justify 
the  proverb,  “ Hiders  are  finders.” 
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] littk  (Utcefiee  of 


3»  going  out  of  a room  where  people  are 
sitting,  leave  the  door  exactly  as  you  found 
it — shut,  wide  open,  or  partly  so  ; unless 
you  ask  if  they  wish  it  otherwise. 

(2££n?ag0  keep  the  door  of  a room  shut 
when  you  are  “doing”  it  and  making  a 
noise,  particularly  the  pantry  door.  Don’t 
burst  into  a room  if  anyone  is  asleep,  or  an 
invalid.  When  you  have  gently  turned 
the  handle  hold  it  till  you  have  opened  the 
door,  then  hold  the  other  handle  without 
letting  the  bolt  slip  and  you  can  shut  the 
door  again  without  making  any  noise. 
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erp  and  make  everything  look  its 
best.  When  dusting  pieces  of  old  china 
don’t  arrange  them  so  as  to  show  the 
cracks. 

there  is  a stain  or  a darn  on  a 
tablecloth  put  something  on  the  place  to 
hide  it. 

> putting  up  curtains  place  the  best 
side  towards  the  light. 

in  a house  should  be  in  a 
“wisp,”  whether  clean  or  dirty.  Every- 
thing should  be  hung  up  or  folded  up. 
Soiled  clothes  should  be  folded  when  put 
in  the  clothes  basket  and  neatly  rolled  up 
when  sent  to  the  wash.  A washerwoman 
is  more  careful  of  articles  when  she  finds 
their  owners  are  neat  and  methodical. 
Dusters  should  be  folded  when  done  with. 
Paper  when  taken  from  parcels  smoothed 
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out  and  put  away  flat.  String  rolled  round 
and  tied  up  to  keep  it  from  ravelling  into 
knots. 

©on’f  feed  animals  on  the  best  plates. 
Have  utensils  kept  specially  for  their  use. 
A plate  or  saucer  on  the  floor  is  very  likely 
to  get  kicked  and  broken,  particularly  if 
put  out  into  the  yard  on  stone  or  brick. 

©ttrfg  boots  and  shoes  should  be  col- 
lected from  all  the  rooms  at  night.  If 
they  are  wet  they  should  be  put,  not  too 
near  the  kitchen  stove,  but  where  they 
may  gently  dry — the  soles  turned  upper- 
most. When  there  are  only  two  servants 
and  no  boy,  a wise  cook  tries  to  get  her 

boots  cleaned  at  night. 

* 

brush  clothes  in  the  kitchen. 
It  is  disgusting  to  have  the  filth  of  the 
streets  blown  over  one’s  food. 
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Qj3efotre  taking  clothes  to  be  brushed 
see  that  the  pockets  have  been  emptied. 
If  you  find  anything  forgotten  in  the 
pockets  place  it  on  the  dressing  table  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  clothes  belong. 

3»  laying  a tray  put  the  handles  of 
everything  to  the  right,  and  arrange  all 
the  things  so  as  to  be  in  the  most  conve- 
nient places  for  use. 

> putting  a lamp  beside  anyone, 
particularly  if  they  are  lying  down,  see 
that  the  handle  is  placed  so  that  they  can 
raise  or  lower  it,  or  put  it  out  without  hav- 
ing first  to  turn  the  lamp  round. 

Keep  the  tops  of  ink  bottles  free  from 
■old  caked  ink — but  not  with  your  dusters. 
Store  some  old  blotting  paper  or  useless 
rags  for  the  purpose. 
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©0  not  fill  the  ink  bottles  full  enough 
to  wet  the  lids.  Fill  them  over  the  coal 
scuttle,  so  that  if  any  ink  is  spilt  it  will 
not  do  any  harm. 

leaving  a room  in  the  middle 
of  cleaning  it,  put  your  dustpan,  brushes, 
and  dusters  together  under  a chair  or  sofa, 
not  where  some  one  coming  into  the 
room  may  trip  over  them.  Never  leave 
your  dustpan  on  the  stairs  “just  for  a 
minute.”  That  “ minute  ” may  cause 

some  one  an  awkward  tumble. 

% 

©0  not  drag  furniture  about  more 
than  you  can  help.  What  you  cannot 
lift  altogether  you  can  ease  in  moving  by 
taking  some  part  of  it  off  the  ground  or 
ask  a fellow  servant  to  give  you  a hand. 

3f  you  are  obliged  to  stand  on  an 
upholstered  chair,  first  put  on  it  a piece  of 
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paper  or  a duster.  Do  not  stand  at  all  on 
chairs  or  sofas  with  springs. 

j(f  using  a ladder  against  paper  or 
paint,  throw  a duster  over  the  top  where 
it  rests  and  pin  securely  so  that  it  may  not 
make  a mark. 

©0  not  “throw”  windows  up  ; push 
them  up  gently,  so  that  the  cords  do  not 
get  worn  or  the  weights  loosened.  It 
is  expensive  and  spoils  the  paint  to  have 
them  renewed. 

QXMtldow  cords  will  last  twenty  years 
if  carefully  used  ; not  more  than  three  if 
the  windows  are  flung  up  or  banged  down. 

Qtffcr  you  have  dusted  your  room, 
look  round  to  see  if  there  is  any  picture  or 
other  hanging  thing  that  has  got  crooked 
and  straighten  it.  “Straight”  eyes  are 
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invaluable,  but  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice. 

($fn?a£0  tell  at  once  about  anything 
you  have  broken  and  do  not  throw  away 
the  pieces,  as  they  may  be  wanted  in  order 
to  get  the  article  matched  or  mended. 

you  have  stained  or  injured  any- 
thing, speak  of  it  betimes.  An  injury  can 
sometimes  be  repaired  at  once,  but  not  if 
neglected  too  long. 

i 

Jtt  drawing  curtains,  particularly  bed- 
room ones,  be  sure  to  carefully  lap  them 
over  in  the  middle  and  close  at  the  sides, 
so  that  in  the  morning  streaks  of  light 
may  not  appear. 

3f  anything  goes  wrong,  or  something 
is  forgotten,  make  an  apology  whether  it 
is  your  fault  or  that  of  somebody  else. 
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Politeness  should  induce  one  to  express 
regret  for  any  mishap,  whether  one  cares 
or  not. 

(Rt(end  to  a bell  at  once.  If  it  has  to 
be  rung  a second  time  make  some  excuse 
to  show  that  you  know  you  have  been 
remiss. 

j[f  the  name  of  another  servant  is 
called,  answer,  to  see  if  you  can  do  what 
is  required. 

throw  things  away  without 
asking  the  person  to  whom  they  belong 
whether  they  are  of  any  use.  An  ignorant 
person  would  pitch  away  a diamond,  think- 
ing it  was  a pebble,  if  they  saw  it  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine. 

£afte  a good  look  at  your  dustpans 
and  waste-paper  basket  before  you  empty 
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them,  as  sometimes  stamps  and  other 
things  get  in  by  mistake. 

not  to  knock  things  together.  If 
of  china,  it  chips  or  cracks.  If  of  metal, 
it  dents  them.  If  of  wood,  it  makes  a 
mark.  If  painted,  it  cracks  off  the  paint. 

©0  not  spill  water  when  carrying 
cans  up  and  down  stairs,  but  if  you  acci- 
dentally do  so,  wipe  up  the  spill  at  once 
and  rub  the  place  dry. 

1£aflc  care  not  to  let  things  drop,  par- 
ticularly silver. 

washing  china  ornaments,  do  so  on 
the  floor,  in  order  that  if  they  should  slip 
they  cannot  fall  far,  so  are  not  likely  to 
get  cracked  or  broken. 

3f  an  antimacassar  is  crushed,  fold  it 
up  at  night  and  put  some  weight  on  it  and 
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it  will  look  quite  respectable  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  very  wrinkled  it  will  require  to 
be  damped. 

very  careful  about  not  letting 
doors  bang,  particularly  in  summer  when 
the  outside  doors  or  windows  are  open. 

an  fine  weather,  when  the  family  go 
out,  open  the  windows,  particularly  on  the 
staircase,  so  that  the  house  may  feel  fresh 
when  they  come  in  from  the  open  air.  If 
they  are  out  in  the  evening  leave  a stair- 
case window  open,  so  that  the  house  may 
not  feel  stuffy  when  they  return. 

($  nice  old  lady  of  the  last  generation 
used  to  say  she  knew  in  a strange  house 
what  sort  of  servant  the  housemaid  was 
by  looking  at  the  setting  of  the  bed-room 
candles.  If  you  could  lift  the  candle 
without  the  candle-stick  dropping,  and  if 
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the  clean  paper  setting  did  not  show,  she 
recognised  a thoroughly  good  servant,  and 
curiously  enough  she  was  scarcely  ever 
wrong. 

(pjflen  any  of  the  family  goes  away, 
at  once  cover  up  their  bed-room.  Take 
off  the  toilet  cover,  place  all  the  things 
about  the  room  on  one  table.  Double 
back  the  mattress,  fold  up  the  bed  clothes 
and  cover  with  a clean  dusting  sheet.  An 
unused  room  can  be  made  to  look  quite 
orderly,  and  does  not  take  so  long  to  “put 
straight”  when  arranged  thus.  There 
should  always  be  a hot  bottle  put  in  the 
bed  when  next  used  if  the  mattresses  have 
not  been  aired  at  a fire. 


♦ 
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©aj  0«<. 

you  have  been  out  for  a holiday,  see 
when  you  return  that  your  work  has  been 
done.  You  cannot  expect  a fellow-servant 
to  attend  to  little  things  about  which  per- 
haps you  only  know,  and  about  which  you 

* ~ 

forget  to  tell  her.  Take  care  that  your 
absence  does  not  cause  any  discomfort ; 
that  no  one  should  suffer  for  your  plea- 
sure ; that  you  should  not  be  grudged 
your  “ day  out”  because  your  duties  have 
been  neglected. 

mistresses  like  their  servants  to 
have  a holiday,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who 
is  willing  to  be  made  uncomfortable  in 
consequence. 
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<Dft  (Tftatbtefl. 


is  a great  compliment  to  be  called 
“ old  maidish,”  for  that  intended  sneer 
generally  means  that  a woman  is  tidy, 
orderly,  saving,  discreet.  Not  a flirt,  not 
fond  of  gay  dressing  ; self-respecting  and 
respecting  others  as  she  does  herself. 
Many  a man  who  has  married  the  opposite 
kind  of  girl  longs  that  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  could  deserve  the 
epithet  of  “old  maidish.”  Many  a boy 
with  unmended  clothes  and  missing  but- 
tons wishes  his  mother  was  “old  maidish.” 
In  any  house  an  “ old  maidish  ” servant  is 
a treasure  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
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“ €t(t!  tad.” 

% 

Zo  be  called  by  fellow  servants  a “ tell- 
tale” is  also  a compliment.  It  means  that 
you  will  not  allow  those  who  provide  you 
with  a home  and  wages  to  be  cheated  or 
wronged  without  warning  them.  A ser- 
vant’s duty  is  first  towards  her  master  or 
mistress  ; to  be  loyal  and  true  to  those 
who  stand  for  the  time-being  in  the  place 
of  her  parents — the  head  of  her  home. 
To  see  them  robbed  or  their  rules  dis- 
obeyed, silently , is  a crime.  If  a servant 
finds  herself  in  a dishonest  or  disorderly 
household,  she  has  but  two  honourable 
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alternatives — to  tell,  or  to  leave,  and  in 
leaving  to  tell  why  she  leaves.  This  may 
seem  placing  a servant  in  a position  of 
great  difficulty,  but  duty  done  is  never 
without  its  reward.  It  may  not  be  at  the 
moment  but  it  will  follow  in  the  long  run. 
Honesty  has  never  yet  been  proved  to  be 
the  “ worst  policy.” 
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“ (Mleannetre.” 


Zo  be  called  mean  is  also  often  a compli- 
ment. When  a girl  has  low  wages  and 
wants  either  to  put  something  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  or  to  help  her  parents,  she  has 
not  any  pocket  money  if  she  dresses  neatly 
and  has  good  caps,  shoes,  and  aprons ; she 
is  therefore  obliged  to  refuse  to  spend 
what  she  cannot  afford,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence called  “mean”  by  her  fellow- 
servants. 
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a $vct. 

w 

laying  a fire  consider  two  things  : 

First : What  sort  of  a day  is  it  ? 

Very  cold  ? 

Rather  cold  ? , 

Mild  ? 

Almost  too  warm  to  light  a 
fire  at  all  ? 

Second  : Is  the  fire  wanted  ? 
Immediately  ? 

In  about  an  hour  ? 

For  a short  time  ? 

For  all  day  ? 

To  keep  in  all  night  ? 
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“ GUf  Once  ” 

($  bed-room  fire  in  the  morning  is 
wanted  at  once.  It  is  worth  while,  at 
night,  to  split  up  very  thin  a few  pieces 
of  firewood  for  the  morning. 

Lay  some  small  pieces  of  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grate. 

Be  extravagant  of  sticks. 

Use  very  few,  if  any,  cinders. 

Only  small  bits  of  coal,  and  not  much. 

Plenty  of  air-holes  to  let  the  fire  burn  up. 

Use  the  sticks  like  the  wick  of  a candle. 

Be  sure  they  cannot  fall  out  through 
the  bars. 

In  seven  minutes  the  fire  should,  if  pro- 
perly built,  be  clear  and  bright. 

“ §ot  att  ©aj  ” 

Bap  good-sized  pieces  of  coal  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  grate.  This  will 
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make  the  fire  burn  clean  and  without  ashes 
for  several  hours ; over  the  sticks  put  small 
pieces  of  coal,  and  over  them  the  cinders, 
and  then  one  or  two  more  pieces  of  larger 
coal.  Build  compact  and  close  to  last 
long  without  mending. 
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(HUn&tncj  Jvree* 


JnttttifyCnct  should  be  used  in  mending  a 
fire  as  well  as  in  lighting  it.  The  state  of 
the  weather  considered,  and  also  when  the 
fire  is  wanted. 

Jit  the  dining-room,  bright,  but  not  a 
furnace,  at  meal  times  ; mended  with 
small  coal  after  luncheon  ; stirred  up  an 
hour  before  dinner.  Only  a small  clear 
fire  at  dinner,  as  (hen  it  can  go  out. 
When  a housemaid  is  much  pressed  for 
time  in  the  morning  she  will  find  it  a very 
good  plan  to  lay  the  dining-room  fire 
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before  she  goes  to  bed,  particularly  on 
Saturday  to  save  Sunday  work. 

n you  know  the  family  are  to  be 
out  for  some  hours,  mend  with  small  coal 
or  use  up  your  cinders. 

©0  not  poke  a fire  which  has  a brick 
back.  You  are  sure  to  crack  it  sooner  or 
later.  Coals  should  be  broken  by  a blow 
from  the  side  of  the  poker  aud  arranged 
with  the  tongs. 

a fire  is  quite  a different 
thing  from  using  your  poker  as  if  it  were 
a sword  to  thrust  with. 

(ptcft  off  the  coals  when  a fire  has 
ceased  to  be  wanted  and  put  them  on  the 
hob  or  hearth. 

coals  makes  a good  deal  of 
dust,  therefore  bring  up  the  coals  to  a 
room  before  you  have  dusted  it. 
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Jf  some  one  is  coming  in  late,  when 
you  are  going  to  bed  put  some  large  coals 
on  the  fire.  Large  coal  keeps  in  best  and 
gives  a nice  blaze  when  stirred  up. 


Jn  filling  scuttles  keep  the  medium 
sized  pieces  for  the  grates  that  have  least 
draught  and  use  up  the  smaller  coal  in  the 
rooms  where  the  fire  burns  well. 


I 


every  bed-room,  where  there  is  a 
fire,  a few  sticks  should  be  left  in  case  it 
gets  too  low  or  goes  out.  This  will  save 
you  many  a journey  and  enable  anyone 
sitting  in  the  room  to  light  up  the  fire 
for  themselves. 
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Qj36fot£  bringing  up  the  lamps  wipe  them 
well;  they  always  “sweat”  between  the 
time  they  are  trimmed  in  the  morning  and 
are  wanted  in  the  evening. 

the  chimneys  are  smoked  clean 
them  with  some  soft  paper,  which  throw 
away,  so  as  not  to  soil  your  cloths.  Soft 
paper  is  an  excellent  thing  to  polish 
chimneys  with. 

(2W  the  burners  should  be  taken  off 
once  a week  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
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©0  not  turn  the  lamps  on  full  when 
first  lighted.  That  chars  the  wicks.  Never 
carry  a lighted  lamp  fully  turned  up,  for 
fear  of  cracking  the  chimney. 

©0  not  wash  the  chimneys  of  lamps 
that  have  to  be  used  the  same  day,  but  if 
obliged  to  do  so  use  methylated  spirit  and 
a little  chalk. 

Q3?0en  you  get  new  chimneys  put 
them  in  a fish  kettle  with  some  paper  or 
straw  at  the  bottom.  Bring  the  water  to 
a boil,  set  aside  and  do  not  take  the  chim- 
neys out  until  the  water  is  cold.  This 
helps  to  prevent  them  from  cracking. 

QSfow  lamps  out,  don’t  turn  them 
down.  Don’t  move  immediately  after 
putting  out  for  a slight  jar  cracks  the 
cooling  chimney. 
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©o  not  leave  lamps  burning  in  a 
draught,  the  cold  air  cracks  the  chimneys. 

($.  tiny  piece  should  be  cut  off  the 
corners  of  all  flat  wicks  to  prevent 
smoking. 

being  trimmed,  wiping  is 
enough  most  days  ; cutting  is  only  re- 
quired occasionally. 

Bamp  scissors  should  be  kept  quite 
bright  and  sharp,  never  hung  up  open, 
else  rust  gets  between  the  blades. 

a piece  of  paper  to  put  under- 
neath when  cleaning  lamps.  Burn  it  at 
once  if  any  oil  has  been  spilled,  so  as  to 
avoid  making  a smell.  Everyone  very 
much  dislikes  the  smell  of  any  kind  of 
petroleum. 
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(Wang  people  prefer  the  lighting  of 
the  house  done  before  it  is  dark  enough 
to  draw  the  curtains.  If  this  be  so,  return 
to  draw  the  curtains  afterwards,  as  soon  as 
the  windows  give  no  light. 

the  lamps  in  the  pantry  for 
five  minutes  after  they  are  lighted,  half 
turned  up.  Keep  the  door  shut  so  that 
the  smell  of  the  oil  may  not  get  through 
the  house. 
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cannot  be  polished,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  without  having  a good  deal  of  time 
spent  on  it,  but  it  can  be  kept  bright  and 
clean  with  a little  intelligence  and  follow- 
ing a few  simple  rules  such  as  : 

($Ptt?ag0  rub  off  all  sauce  and  food 
before  you  begin  to  wash.  This  saves  the 
silver  which  has  not  been  used  for  greasy 
things  from  getting  greasy.  When  washed 
clean,  soap  well  and  pour  on  absolutely 
boiling  water,  drying  whilst  the  articles 
are  hot.  Finish  with  chamois  leather. 
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QlJe  careful  of  anything  with  hinges, 
not  to  bend  them  back.  A broken  hinge 
cannot  be  mended.  Old  silver  requires  a 
particularly  light  hand  so  that  it  may  not 
be  put  out  of  shape. 

Keep  spoons  in  your  hand  when 
polishing.  If  you  rest  them  on  the  table 
you  will  bend  either  the  bowls  or  the 
handles. 

old  saying  about  cleaning  a room, 
“Take  care  of  the  corners  the  middle  will 
take  care  of  itself,  is  always  true  and  ap- 
plies equally  to  silver.  “ If  the  handles 
are  bright  the  bowls  will  brighten  them- 
selves.” 

jff  is  no  use  trying  to  polish  silver 
with  a damp  leather. 
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Q$)§ttl  laying  silver  on  the  table,  all 
handles  should  have  a rub  so  as  to  insure 
no  finger  marks  being  visible. 

©0  not  wash  silver  in  a greasy 
wooden  tub. 

there  is  any  quantity  to  be  washed, 
do  not  put  forks  and  spoons  together.  The 
spoons  are  scratched  by  the  forks. 
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ZQc  best  way  to  clean  brass  is  to  keep 
it  clean. 

(21  little  elbow  grease  every  day  and 
a thoroughly  dry  chamois  is  all  that  is 
required.  Pastes  and  powders  are  abomi- 
nations. They  get  into  the  cracks  and 
corners  and  stick  there.  If  the  brass  is 
moveable  soap  it  well  : then  pour  on  ab- 
solutely boiling  water  ; dry,  polish  while 
hot  with  a chamois  leather. 

a circle  cut  in  a piece  of  strong 
thick  pasteboard  to  put  over  your  brass 
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door  handles  when  cleaning  them,  if  they 
require  more  than  the  daily  rub.  This  will 
save  the  paint.  Have  a piece  cut  out  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  knocker  and  then 
you  will  not  be  afraid  to  clean  it  well,  and 
can  do  so  much  quicker  than  when  trying 
to  avoid  touching  the  paint.  The  proper 
painting  of  a hall  door  is  very  expensive 
so  every  care  should  be  taken  of  it. 
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to  (Rooms  <C&an  in  bonbon. 


QUotntng  CPeatitng. 

the  fire  laid,  then  the  chairs  brushed 
and  the  dusting  sheets  put  on  again.  Then 
the  floors  swept,  the  pictures  and  tables 
dusted  and  the  dusting  sheets  kept  on  until 
the  dust  has  well  settled.  All  furniture 
covers  in  London  should  be  rubbed  with 
a clean  duster  every  day  ; brushing  is  not 
enough.  Chintz  will  keep  clean  twice  as 
long  if  rubbed  every  morning. 
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QTtaf0  ought  to  be  taken  outside  and 
brushed  well  after  being  shaken. 

zu  curtains  should  be  taken  down 
once  a month,  well  brushed,  and  if  there 
have  been  fogs  rubbed  with  stale  bread. 

and  polished  floors  should 
be  gone  over  once  a week  with  a linen 
cloth  wrung  out  of  clean  water,  and  then 
rubbed  quite  dry.  Stair  carpets  especially 
want  this  treatment. 

Oit  cloths  should  be  washed  once  a 
week  and  finished  with  a little  milk,  rubbed 
quite  dry,  to  give  a polish ; or,  better  still, 
rubbed  with  a varnish  after  being  washed 
and  thoroughly  dried.  Soap  melts  the 
paint  off  oil  cloth,  a scrubbing  brush 
scratches  it  off : leaving  it  wet  will  also 
soon  destroy  the  surface. 
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window  sills,  and  as  far  as  the 
windows  open  at  the  sides,  should  be 
swilled  with  water  once  a week.  This 
prevents  much  dirt  blowing  in. 

once  a week,  the  stair  rods 
are  taken  up  to  be  cleaned,  the  carpets 
should  be  moved  and  brushed  underneath 
so  that  the  dust  mav  not  accumulate. 

should  be  covered  at  night 
with  dust  sheets  and  the  curtains  taken 
from  the  floor.  The  table  covers  folded  up. 

'Keep  your  eyes  open  during  dusting 
so  that  you  will  see  if  anything  has  been 
left  about — a purse,  or  a brooch,  or  gloves, 
card  case,  £f?c.  Put  such  articles  in  some 
conspicuous  place  so  that  the  owner  may 
see  and  find  them. 
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Q3E)0a£et?etr  dirt  a good  housemaid  may 
have  to  leave  in  a room  from  want  of  time 
will  not  be  on  the  tops  of  furniture  or 
behind  wardrobes  and  drawers  ; these  she 
will  clean  first,  before  she  begins  the  floor. 
She  will  have  a holy  horror  of  concealed 
dust  and  dirt. 

Zfyc  rail  of  the  banisters  wants  polish- 
ing often.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  feel 
it  dirty  and  sticky  as  is  always  the  case  in 
an  ill-kept  house. 

(pjfjctt  dusting  a tray  full  of  things, 
the  contents  should  be  turned  out  on  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  not  on  the  bare  table 
or  tablecloth.  This,  for  three  reasons  : 
It  makes  less  noise,  does  not  scratch  the 
table  or  soil  the  tablecloth,  and  the  things 
do  not  roll  away  and  get  lost. 
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(puff  out  drawers  occasionally  to  dust 
behind  them.  If  they  do  not  shut  closely 
the  front  ledge  wants  dusting  every  day. 
If  they  do  not  slide  easily,  rub  a little  dry 
black  lead  where  they  stick. 

a room  is  being  cleaned  it 
should  not  look  disorderly.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  cover  up  neatly  as  for  all  the  things 
to  be  higgledy-piggledy.  Nothing  should 
be  laid  on  chairs  without  a piece  of  paper 
or  dust  sheet  underneath.  No  china 
placed  on  a bare  table,  because  all  old 
china  is  like  a saw  at  the  bottom. 

mahogany  or  other  wood  furni- 
ture should  be  well  cleaned  and  rubbed 
once  a week.  Some  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  an  equal  part  of  methylated  spirit  is  as 
good  as  anything,  but  must  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  off. 
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Q?OOnt0  properly  kept  do  not  require 
“turning  out”  more  than  twice  a year. 
Gentlemen  particularly  dislike  to  have 
everything  put  topsy  turvy  merely  for  the 
housemaid  to  chase  the  dust  from  one 
place  to  another.  If  a mistress  complains 
that  a room  is  not  clean  she  is  generally 
told  either  that  it  was  “turned  out”  a cer- 
tain day  last  week  or  will  be  “turned  out” 
a certain  day  next  week.  Suppose  when 
the  cook  asked  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
what  was  for  dinner  in  the  servants’  hall, 
the  mistress  should  answer,  “Oh,  you 
had  a roast  on  Sunday  last  and  you  will 
have  another  roast  on  Sunday  next ! ” 
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£(Se  Qttadmj  of  (§4(10. 


(31  great  many  people  have  fads  as  to  how 
their  beds  should  be  made.  Try  and  find 
out  their  wishes  and  remember  them. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  everyone  is 
agreed,  and  that  is  to  have  the  under  sheet 
smooth  and  tightly  tucked  all  round  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  creases.  This  is 
almost  impossible  where  the  bad  habit 
prevails  of  wrapping  the  bolster  in  the 
lower  sheet,  because  the  bolster  is  almost 
sure  to  slip  down. 

(Wlang  people  like  the  upper  sheet 
and  blankets  tucked  only  at  the  foot,  be- 
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cause,  if  tucked  at  the  sides,  when  turned 
down  for  the  night  the  under  sheet  gets 
pulled  loose. 

> a single  bed  against  the  wall,  you 
can  tuck  the  wall  side  and  turn  the  bed 
clothes  back,  for  the  night,  corner  wise. 

Qj3$  sure  you  put  the  pillow  and  bols- 
ter fastenings  towards  the  wall. 

“Keep  the  largest  blanket  for  the  top. 
Remember  to  turn  all  bedding  every  day 
and  to  shake  up  pillows  and  bolster.  Once 
a week  every  bed  ought  to  have  some 
hours  airing.  Uncover  it  first  in  the 
morning,  set  the  mattress  up  or  throw  it 
over  the  rails,  and  the  pillows  on  a chair. 
Then  this  bed  can  be  made  last  and  will 
thus  be  freshened.  The  clothes  should  be 
neatly  placed  where  most  convenient ; at 
the  open  windows  if  the  weather  is  fine. 
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£<Xp  out  the  bed  linen  required  so  that 
it  may  be  put  on  the  beds  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  table  linen  and  towels 
ready  for  Sunday  morning.  The  clean 
dusters,  glass  cloths,  and  kitchen  towels 
to  be  exchanged  on  Monday  morning  for 
those  brought  up  to  go  to  the  wash. 

(IHattp  a person  has  lost  his  life  from 
sleeping  in  damp  sheets.  You  must  re- 
member the  clothes  require  sufficient  heat 
to  make  them  steam.  It  is  not  enough  to 
lay  a lot  at  once  on  a horse  before  a dead- 
and-alive  fire.  They  must  be  made  hot, 
or  they  wont  be  properly  aired,  and  care- 
fully turned  so  that  the  heat  shall  reach 
all  parts. 
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good  needlewoman  is  very  particular 
her  choice  of  needles  and  thread,  she 
considers  : 

^0  the  work  intended  for  hard  wear? 

the  mend  in  a place  where  the 
stitches  will  be  seen  ? 

j[0  the  article  to  be  washed  or  cleaned 
as  it  is,  or  is  it  to  be  ripped  before  washing 
or  cleaning  ? 

me  does  not  sew  on  hooks  and  eyes 
with  80  cotton  and  hem  with  No.  24. 
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mends  gloves  with  the  finest  pos- 
sible needle  and  silk,  so  as  not  to  show  the 
underneath  white  of  the  leather  or  make  a 
hard  ridge. 

considers  what  the  fabric  is  in 
choosing  what  to  darn  it  with,  and  if  with 
wool,  leaves  enough  at  the  ends  for  shrink- 
ing in  washing. 

the  article  is  new  she  spends  time 
in  a very  neat  darn,  probably  ravelling  out 
some  of  the  material  so  as  to  have  the 
same  substance  and  colour.  If  the  article 
is  old  she  darns  thinly  so  as  not  to  risk 
the  darn'  being  pulled  from  the  fabric  in 
washing.  A thoughtful  workwoman  will 
in  the  same  time  do  twice  as  much  work, 
in  a satisfactory  manner,  as  a careless  one. 

asked  to  “re-do”  anything,  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  way  it  is  done, 
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taking  for  granted  that  if  any  alteration 
were  required  you  would  have  been  told. 

jHnett,  and  indeed  everything  should 
be  mended,  except  in  the  case  of  buttons, 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  wash.  In  washing, 
a small  hole  is  made  into  a large  one  and 
a small  tear  into  a big  one,  so  it  saves 
trouble  in  the  long  run  to  mend  first. 

'Z'QtVt  are  several  good  ways  of  sew- 
ing on  linen  buttons.  The  best  perhaps  is 
a round  of  stitching  about  a quarter  the 
size  of  the  button.  Another  way  is  a star  % 
A third  is  a button -holed  bar  across  : the 
usual  two  or  three  stitches  in  the  middle 
is  useless  and  destructive,  for  when  torn 
off  by  the  laundress’  iron  the  material 
underneath  often  comes  away  with  the 
button.  See  that  the  buttons  are  of  a 
right  size,  not  large  enough  to  burst  the 
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button  holes  nor  small  enough  to  slip  out. 
The  cloth  buttons  on  a man’s  clothes  must 
(after  being  sewn  on  and  that  not  too 
tightly)  have  the  thread  wrapped  round 
the  shank  and  then  fastened  off  so  that 
the  end  of  the  thread  cannot  get  out. 
Never  jerk  off  your  thread,  which  means 
speedy  ripping,  but  after  fastening  cut  off 
with  the  scissors. 

> “ cutting  out”  measure  twice  with 
a tape  measure  before  you  use  the  scissors 
— three  times  if  the  material  is  not  rever- 
sible. People  often  buy  a remnant  which 
cannot  be  matched  and  is  just  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  required.  If  carelessly  cut  it 
becomes  useless. 

QSOf Jett  ripping  anything  place  a dust 
sheet  or  newspaper  on  the  floor  to  catch 
the  threads.  This  is  a great  saving  of  time 
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as  bits  of  cotton  are  very  hard  to  sweep 
out  of  a carpet. 

mending  the  clean  linen,  have 
a towel  on  the  table  to  lay  it  on  and  one 
to  throw  over  it  if  you  have  to  leave  it. 
All  work  should  be  covered  up  at  night 
from  the  dust,  and  during  the  “ doing  ” of 
the  room  in  the  morning. 
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Z%t  horror  most  servants  have  of  doing  the 
smallest  bit  of  washing  is  very  incompre- 
hensible ; they  don’t  mind  scrubbing  out 
a room  but  scorn  to  wash  a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. I remember  saying  to  a parlour- 
maid, nearer  forty  than  thirty,  “ I don’t 
think  the  washerwoman  uses  good  starch, 
for  your  aprons  crackle  like  paper.”  She 
replied,  with  dignity,  “I  don’t  know  any- 
thing about  starch,  I have  never  been  re- 
quired to  do  any  washing.”  In  a small  and 
not  rich  household  it  is  a great  saving  to 
have  the  antimacassars,  muslin  blinds,  and 
coloured  table  covers  done  at  home.  Lon- 
don washerwomen  ruin  them,  and  cleaning 
is  costly  in  a city  where  nothing  keeps. 
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clean  long.  With  “Sunlight”  soap  and 
the  sheets  that  are  going  to  the  wash  to 
roll  the  things  in  and  partially  dry  them, 
washing  is  not  a hard  task. 

of  the  best  women  I have  ever 
known  in  any  rank  in  life  was  Mary  H., 
the  “ general  ” in  a refined  though  poor 
household.  The  gentleman  of  the  house 
had  such  a dislike  to  the  sight  of  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry  that  he  implored  his 
wife  that  whatever  economy  she  might 
have  to  practise,  washing  at  home  should 
not  be  one.  The  washing  was  “put  out” 
for  a year.  Mary  heard  her  mistress 
lamenting  the  cost  and  the  destruction  of 
the  fabrics,  so,  with  true  kindness  and  de- 
votion, she  said,  “ Ma’am,  if  you  will  let 
me  do  the  washing,  and  yourself  iron  the 
shirts,  I will  engage  master  shall  never 
know  it  is  done  at  home.  He  is  away  all 
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day,  and  I will  never  let  the  lines  remain 
out  in  the  garden.”  So  Mary  for  eight 
years  did  the  washing  and  never  allowed 
her  master  to  know  of  her  good  deeds. 
We  do  not  know  her  way  of  washing,  but 
the  following  method  is  the  best  for  such  a 
household.  The  washing  can  then  be  dove- 
tailed in  with  the  other  work  of  the  house. 

“ j(  put  the  clothes,”  says  a wonder- 
ful old  lady  who  does  all  the  work  of  her 
house,  “in  cold  water,  and  next  day  wring 
them  out,  then  I spread  them  on  a board, 
as  if  to  iron  them,  rub  them  all  over  with 
dry  soap  ( never  immerse  soap  in  water,  as 
all  servants  will  do,  it  dilutes  its  strength, 
making  it  slimy  to  the  touch.)  With  your 
hands  rub  the  clothes  after  spreading  the 
soap,  then  pour  hot  water  on  a little  soda, 
and  wash  them  in  it,  wring  them  and  then 
rinse  them  through  hot  water  without  soap, 
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which  brings  out  much  soil  and  soap. 
Again  spread  the  clothes  on  a board,  rub 
them  over  with  cold  water,  soap,  let  them 
lie  all  night  and  then  wash  them  through 
hot  water  with  a little  soda.  Wring  them 
and  again  rinse  through  hot  water,  then 
cold , and  after  putting  them  into  blue  water 
hang  out  to  dry.  The  great  secret  is  the 
long  soaking  in  water  and  not  over  diluting 
the  soap.  Londoners  will  never  use  a 
sufficient  number  of  waters,  they  like 
washing  in  what  they  call  “ good  stuff  ’ 
which  means  suds  in  which  the  dirt  has 
been  washed  out  of  other  very  dirty  things. 
In  my  way  the  linen  never  smells  of  soap , 
and  not  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of 
soap  is  used.” 

J have  received  the  advertisement  of 
a laundry  where  they  engage  to  use  seven 
waters. 
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(Tftafung  (Boob  £e<u 


Zo  make  bad  tea  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  To  make  good  tea  is  just  as 
easy,  but  you  must  know  how  to  do  it. 
To  make  a cup  of  good  tea  requires  a 
deftness  which  to  the  clumsy  - fingered 
looks  almost  like  juggling. 

#tref  of  all  you  must  have  really 
good  tea  ; cheap  tea  is  always  dear. 

QM  long  ago  I watched  a neigh- 
bour on  whom  I called  making  tea.  I 
wanted  a good  cup  badly,  but  directly  she 
began  my  spirits  sank,  for  I knew  that  I 
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should  be  disappointed.  She  poured 
about  a spoonful  of  hot  water  from  the 
kettle  into  the  teapot,  which  she  immedi- 
emptied  into  the  slop  basin.  She  was 
telling  me  a little  story,  and  she  paused 
in  measuring  out  the  tea  until  she  had 
finished  what  she  thought  to  be  a funny 
point.  I knew  that  my  tea  was  spoilt,  and 
I could  see  no  fun  in  it.  I need  waste  no 
more  words  over  had  tea-making. 

ZQ  te  is  how  good  tea  is  made.  Water 
that  has  been  boiling  some  time,  or  that 
has  been  boiled  up  before,  has  all  its  fresh- 
ness boiled  out  of  it  and  will  not  make 
good  tea.  The  kettle  must  contain  fresh 
water,  which  directly  it  has  boiled  is  at  its 
best.  While  the  kettle  is  boiling  the  tea 
is  to  be  measured  out  into  a cup. 

Z$t  usual  rule  is  a caddy-spoonful  for 
each  person  and  “ one  for  the  pot.’’  A 
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more  foolish  rule  was  never  made,  for 
supposing  you  are  making  a single  cup  for 
yourself  you  get  it,  on  this  basis,  strong 
enough  to  blow  your  head  off.  Following 
the  same  rule  for  two  people  the  tea  is  not 
quite  so  strong,  and  so  it  goes  on  weakening. 
The  quantity  is  a matter  of  judgment. 

tea  being  measured  out,  see  that 
the  teapot  is  perfectly  clean,  and  has  not 
even  the  suspicion  of  an  old  tea-leaf  inside. 
Any  moisture  drain  carefully  out — every 
drop.  Pour  quite  a breakfast-cupful  of 
boiling  water  into  the  empty  pot,  which 
shake  so  as  to  diffuse  the  heat,  and  in 
something  less  than  a minute  quickly  pour 
every  drop  of  the  contents  into  the  slop- 
basin. 

3 say  “into  the  slop  basin”  advisedly, 
because  some  people  lose  much  valuable 
time  in  pouring  the  water  from  the  heated 
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teapot  into  the  bottoms  of  the  cups,  taking 
pains  to  apportion  a fair  and  just  measure 
to  each.  While  doing  this  the  teapot  is 
cooling  and  the  tea  will  certainly  suffer. 
Tea  if  properly  made  is  too  hot  to  drink 
when  first  poured  out,  and  therefore  heat- 
ing the  cups  is  quite  unnecessary. 


TCfyt  action  of  the  opening  of  the  lid, 
putting  into  the  teapot  the  measured-out 
tea,  and  filling  up  with  boiling  water — 
holding  the  teapot  close  to  the  kettle — 
must  be  done  almost  in  a flash. 


^Otne  people,  after  they  have  filled 
the  teapot,  bring  it  back  to  the  teatray 
with  the  lid  still  open.  That  thoughtless 
act  jeopardises  your  tea . The  very 

moment  you  finish  pouring  in  the  hot 
water  the  lid  must  go  down. 
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($0  to  how  long  tea  should  stand,  few 
people  agree.  My  time  is  four  minutes  ; 
six  minutes  should  I think  be  the  very 
outside,  otherwise  the  infusion  becomes 
bitter  and  part  of  the  delicious  aroma  is 
lost. 


($L  cosy  over  the  teapot  is  a matter 
for  one’s  individual  judgment.  I never 
use  one,  for  I think  doing  so  brings  out 
the  coarser  and  more  astringent  part  of 
the  tea  which  is  neither  wholesome  nor 
palatable. 


the  tea  is  weakened  down  by 
watering,  and  more  is  required,  don’t  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  the  strength  by  adding 
fresh  tea  to  the  pot.  To  do  so  is  to  waste 
your  tea.  Throw  away  the  sloppy  tea  and 
make  fresh. 
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jfyett  is  a hint  which  some  day  may 
prove  useful.  On  an  emergency  the  most 
delicious  tea  may  be  made  in  a saucepan, 
Australian  bush  fashion.  Catch  the  water 
at  the  moment  it  is  about  boiling  over, 
when  drop  in  the  tea.  Stir  it  well  and 
set  aside.  The  leaves  go  straight  to  the 
bottom  and  remain  there.  Better  tea  than 
that  thus  prepared  one  could  not  wish  to 
drink. 
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(ptafltng  (Boob  Coffee. 


Qttoef  of  the  remarks  about  tea-making 
are  equally  applicable  to  coffee-making. 
The  best  coffee  I ever  drink  is  made  by 
an  artist  on  his  studio  stove.  He  has  two 
fireproof  china  jugs.  In  one  he  puts  the 
freshly  roasted,  freshly  ground  coffee, 
which  he  places  on  the  stove  to  get  hot. 
In  the  other  he  puts  some  boiling  water 
to  warm  it.  When  the  coffee  is  quite  hot 
in  goes  the  boiling  water  and  a good  stir 
is  given  to  send  the  floating  particles  to 
the  bottom.  The  water  is  now  emptied 
out  of  the  other  jug  and  the  coffee  quickly 
poured  from  one  jug  to  the  other  three 
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times,  then  the  lid  is  put  on  and  the  jug 
returned  to  the  stove  to  keep  hot  and 
settle. 

fejCCCttcnt  coffee  can  be  made  with 
one  jug  set  in  a basin  of  hot  water,  but  not 
quite  so  clear  as  with  two  jugs. 

§0 X making  a large  quantity  of  coffee 
a chocolate  pot  is  better  than  an  ordinary 
coffee  pot  because  the  spout  is  at  the  top. 
After  the  coffee  is  made  you  must  pour 
out  a cupful  and  throw  it  back  again  into 
the  pot.  When  serving  put  a bit  of  muslin 
over  the  spout  to  catch  any  floating  par- 
ticles which  may  have  remained  at  the  top. 
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The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve-and-Sixpence. 
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By  Command  Dedicated  to 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


THE  FOLLIES  AND  FASHIONS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS (1807).  Embellished  with  Thirty-seven  whole-page  Plates 
of  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Dress  (hand-coloured  and  heightened  with 
gold  and  silver),  Sporting  and  Coaching  Scenes,  6-c.,  S-c.  By  Andrew 
W.  Tuer.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C. 

Large  Paper  copies,  crown  4to,  with  earliest  impressions  of  the 
plates  ; 250  only,  signed  and  numbered,  at  Three  Guineas. 

(Nearly  out  of  print.) 

Demy  8vo  copies  at  Twenty-five  Shillings.  (Out  of  print.) 


second  edition: 

CORRECTED  AND  REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  MATTER. 


By  Command  Dedicated  to 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


BARTOLOZZI  AND  HIS  WORKS.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer. 

A biographical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Life  and  Career  of  Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi,  R.A.  With  some  observations  on  the  present  Demand 
for  and  Value  of  his  Prints ; the  way  to  detect  Modern  Impressions 
from  Worn-out  Plates  and  to  recognise  Falsely-tinted  Impressions; 
Deceptions  attempted  with  Prints;  Print  Collecting,  Judging,  Hand- 
ling, &c.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C. 

Octavo  edition  in  one  volume.  [Twelve-and-Sixpence. 
Collectors’  edition  (4  vols.  4to)  and  the  2 vol.  4to  edition  are  out  of  print. 


THE  SOCIALISM  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Emile  de  Laveleye, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  &c.,  &c.  Translated  into 
English  by  Goddard  H.  Orpen,  Barrister-at-Law.  Together  with 
an  account  of  Socialism  in  England,  by  the  translator.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

[Six  Shillings. 


BABY’S  RECORD : Mother’s  Notes  about  her  Baby.  By 

R.  1.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Merstham,  Surrey.  As  used  by  the 
Royal  Mother  of  the  future  King  of  England.  Revised  and  improved 
edition.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


COMFORT  IN  THE  HOME.  By  M.  J.  Loftie,  Author  of 

the  Dining  Room  in  “Art  at  Home”  Series,  &c.,  &c.  LONDON: 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 


•X-Y-Z*  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  John  Lascelles. 

Light  and  darkness  ; good  and  evil ; 

Through  life’s  mazes  run  ! 

On  man’s  pathway  crawls  the  serpent  ; 

Shines  the  rising  sun! 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 


ERNEST  ENGLAND:  or  A Soul  laid  Bare;  a Drama 

for  the  Closet.  By  J.  A.  Parker,  late  Editor  of  “The  Indian  Daily 
News.”  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C.  [Seven-and-Sixpence. 
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A BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A RIGHTE  MERRIE  CHRISTMASSE  ! ! ! The  Story 

of  Christ-Tide.  By  John  Ashton.  Copper-plate  Etching  of  “ The 
Wassail  Song,”  by  Arthur  C.  Behrend.  LONDON : The  Leaden- 
hall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  [Twenty-five  Shillings. 

Special  copies,  limited  in  number,  with  the  etching  in  proof  state, 
handsomely  bound  in  full  antique  gold-lettered  vellum  by 
Zaehnsdorf. [Three  Guineas. 

PARODIES  AND  SATIRES.  By  Alere  Flammam.  LON- 
DON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two-and-Sixpence. 

FUNNYNYM  SERIES  No.  1. 

RUSTLING  REEDS.  Stirred  by  Goosestep.  Author  of 

“ Splay-Feet  Splashings  in  Divers  Places  ” and  “ Bric-a-Brac  Ballads.” 
LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling 


ILLUSTRATED. 

BORDERLAND  FANCIES.  By  Eva  Boulton.  With 

twenty-three  Illustrations  by  the  author.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two-and-Sixpence. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 

Mrs.  GREETS  STORY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  OWL.  With 

twenty-four  whole-page  Illustrations  by  Ambrose  Dudley.  LON- 
DON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 


Mrs.  Dora  Greet’s  Story  of  THE  GOLDEN  OWL. 

With  twenty-four  whole-page  illustrations  by  Ambrose  Dudley. 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

[Six  Shillings. 

Printed  on  brown  paper  throughout.  A most  remarkable  book 
both  in  matter  and  manner. 


ENGLISH  COUNTY  SONGS.  (Words  and  Music.)  Col- 
lected and  Edited  by  Lucy  E.  Broadwood  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Mait- 
land, M.  A.,  F.S.A.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Lead- 
enhall-street, E.C.  [Six  Shillings. 


IN  JEST  AND  EARNEST:  A BOOK  OF  GOSSIP.  By 

Joseph  Hatton,  author  of  ‘‘The  Reminiscences  of  J.  L.  Toole," 
“ Henry  Irving’s  Impressions  of  America,”  “ Clytie,”  “ By  Order  of  the 
Czar,”  “The  Princess  Mazaroff,”  6-c.  With  a Prefatory  Address  to 
his  friend,  J.  L.  Toole.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two-and-Sixpence. 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  NEW  STORY:  MICHAEL’S  CRAG 

With  nearly  four  hundred  marginal  illustrations  in  silhouette,  by 
Francis  C.  Gould.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 


THE  BUSINESSES  OF  A BUSY  MAN.  By  R.  S. 

Warren  Bell.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 
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DOCTOR  QUODLIBET : a Study  in  Ethics,  by  the 

Author  of  “Chronicles  of  Westerly,”  “John  Orlebar,”  "Culrashire 
Folk,”  &c.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 


SONGS  SUNG  AND  UNSUNG.  By  Harold  Boulton. 

LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Five  Shillings. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

A PROFESSIONAL  PUGILIST.  By  Harry  A.  James. 

Illustrated  by  Kenneth  M.  Skeaping.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


ENGLISH  FARMING  AND  WHY  I TURNED  IT  UP. 

By  Ernest  Bramah.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two-and-Sixpence. 


—EIGHTEEN  OF  THEM— SINGULAR  STORIES.  By 

Warwick  Simpson.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

HUMOURS  6*  ODDITIES  OF  THE  LONDON  POLICE 

COURTS,  from  the  Opening  of  this  Century  to  the  Present 
Time.  Illustrated  and  edited  by  “Dogberry.”  LONDON:  The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two-and-Sixpence. 


“HAVE  YE  READ  IT?”  LOOK  SHARP!  By  Mrs.  R. 

W.  Woods,  Authoress  of  “ Gatherings.”  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two  Guineas. 


SOCIALISM  OR  PROTECTION  ? Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

A Question  for  the  Classes  and  the  Masses.  By  M.  H.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 


STRAY  MINUTES  : Being  some  account  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Literary  Club  at  St.  Mungo-by-the-Sea.  By  E.  H.  Lacon 
Watson,  Author  of  “Ephemera,”  <S-c.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


NOTIONS  OF  A NOBODY.  By  T.  Theodore  Dahle. 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two-and-Sixpence. 


NEW  EDITION,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A LIFE’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD. 

By  Detective  Andrew  Lansdowne,  late  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  With  one-hundred  and  ninety-one  suggestive  illustra- 
tions by  Ambrose  Dudley.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 
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A LIFE’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD. 

By  Detective  Andrew  Lansdowne,  late  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C.  [Half-a-Crown. 


NEW  SHILLING  EDITION,  ILLUSTRATED,  OF 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A POACHER.  Edited  by  John 

Watson,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “Nature  and  Woodcraft,"  "Sylvan  Folk," 
<5-c.,  <Sc.  Illustrated  by  James  West.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

A most  captivating  book. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A POACHER.  Edited  by  John 

Watson,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “ Nature  and  Woodcraft,”  “ Sylvan  Folk," 
(S'C.,  6-c  Illustrated  by  James  West.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  [Two-and-Sixpence. 


A HANDSOME  QUARTO. 

ECHOES  : A MUSICAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Brett.  Frontispiece  by  Everard  Hopkins.  LONDON : The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve-and-Sixpence. 

A covetable  present. 

MUSIC  QUARTO  SIZE. 

SEVEN  SONGS  TO  SING  (Music  and  Words)  By  Alfred 

J.  Caldicott ; Cotsford  Dick;  L.  Denza ; Malcolm  Lawson  ; Theo- 
Marzials  ; J.  L.  Roeckel,  and  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Edited  by 
Harold  Boulton.  Frontispiece  by  Ambrose  Dudley.  LONDON: 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Six  Shillings, 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LOTTERIES,  now  for  the 

FIRST  TIME  WRITTEN.  By  John  Ashton.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  reproductions  of  humorous  lottery  bills,  <5-c.,  <&c.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve-and-Sixpence. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  CHIEF  INSPECTOR 

LITTLECHILD.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  [Two-and-sixpence. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

NOVEL  NOTES.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  “ The  Idle 

Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,”  “ On  the  Stage — and  Off/’&c.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 


NEW  EDITION,  ILLUSTRATED. 

ON  THE  STAGE — AND  OFF.  The  brief  career  of  a would- 
be  actor.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  One  Hundred  Illustrations 
by  Kenneth  M.  Skeaping,  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Half-a-Crown. 
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ON  THE  STAGE — AND  OFF.  The  brief  career  of  a would-be 
actor.  Sixteenth  Edition.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  LONDON:  The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


THE  IDLE  THOUGHTS  OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW:  A 
BOOK  FOR  AN  IDLE  HOLIDAY.  One-hundred-and-forty-third 
Edition.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  “ On  the  Stage— and  Off.1' 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Half-a-Crown, 

“ The  Idle  Thoughts  by  Jerome,  with  his  special  private  views, 
Is  a book  all  busy  people  should  undoubtedly  peruse.” — Punch. 

the  best  Book  of  Alphabets  published. 

A NEW  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS,  Plain 

and  Ornamental,  Ancient  and  Modern.  For  the  use  of  Archi- 
tects, Clergymen,  Decorators,  Designers,  Draughtsmen,  Teachers,  &c. 
With  a curiously  interesting  Alphabet  (capitals  and  small  letters)  in 
facsimile  from  an  original  MS.  written  by  Charles  I.,  together  with  hi* 
writing-master’s  "copy.”  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd: 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
(Marchioness  of  Lome). 

TWELVE  NEW  SONGS.  (Music  and  Words.)  By  SOME 
of  the  best-known  British  Composers  Joseph  Barnby;  Alfred 
Cellier;  F.  Corder;  Frederick  Cowen ; Charles  H.  Lloyd;  Hamisb 
MacCunn;  A.  C.  Mackenzie;  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry;  Arthur  Somervell; 
C.  V.  Stanford;  A.  Goring  Thomas;  Charles  Wood.  Edited  by 
Harold  Boulton  : Poems  by  the  Editor.  A beautiful  copper-plate 
frontispiece  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  entitled  “The  Harpsichord." 
LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve  Shillings. 


The  ten  whole-page  Illustrations,  from  the  original  copper-plates  (since 
destroyed),  are  delicately  hand-coloured  in  Rowlandson's  style,  and 
include  the  diligence  or  mail  coach  changing  horses  on  a road  paved 
with  rough  cobble  stones ; fashionable  persons,  male  and  female,  in 
quaint  costumes  of  the  period;  cabriolet  or  vehicle  apparently  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  hansom  cab ; a conjuror  and  his  assistant ; female 
quack  medicine  vendor,  &c.,  &c. 

250  Copies  only,  each  one  numbered  and  signed. 

Copper-plates  destroyed. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRENCH  (fac- 
simile of  the  scarce  1815  edition),  with  ten  whole-page  amusing  and 
prettily  tinted  Illustrations.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd: 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Sixteen  Shillings. 

THE  VISIBLE  TO-BE : a Story  of  Hand-Reading. 

LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 


COUNSEL  TO  LADIES  AND  EASY-GOING  MEN  ON 

their  Business  Investments,  and  cautions  against  the  lures  of 
Wily  Financiers  and  Unprincipled  promoters.  LONDON  : The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall  Street,  London, E.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 

“ The  price  of  the  book  is  3s.  6d.,  and  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
investment.” — Saids  Journal. 
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THE  CHILD  SET  IN  THE  MIDST : By  Modern  Poets 

("And.  He  took  a little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them") 
Edited  by  Wilfrid  Meynell.  With  a facsimile  of  the  MS.  of  “The 
Toys,’’ by  Coventry  Patmore.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press, 
Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Six  Shillings. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DELIGHTFUL  AND  STRANGE 
DESIGNS  BEING  ONE  HUNDRED  FACSIMILE  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of  the  ART  OF  THE  JAPANESE  STENCIL-CUTTER 
to  which  the  Gentle  Reader  is  Introduced  by  one  Andrew  W.  Tuer, 
F.S.A.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C.  [Six  Shillings. 

“ Quaint,  beautiful,  and  unique.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


From  the  Bull’s  Point  of  View  : THE  TRUE  STORY 
OF  A BULL  FIGHT.  By  R.  St.  John  Corbet. 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Sixpence. 


SPLAY-FEET  SPLASHINGS  IN  DIVERS  PLACES.  By 

Goosestep.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C.  [Three-and-Sixpence. 


BRIC-A-BRAC  BALLADS.  By  Goosestep,  author  of 

“ Splay-Feet  Splashings  in  Divers  Places.”  LONDON : The  Leaden- 
hall Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


JOE  MILLER  IN  MOTLEY,  being  the  Cream  of  Joe’s 

JESTS.  Compiled  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  LONDON  : The  Lead- 
enhall Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two  Shillings. 


ENGLISH  CAROLS  of  the  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY: 

from  a MS.  Roll  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  with  added  Vocal 
Parts  by  W.  S.  Rockstro.  Frontispiece:  facsimile  in  colours  of  the 
“Agincourt  Song,”  No.  VII.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press, Ltd: 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Ten  Shillings. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

TRICKS  AND  TRICKSTERS.  Tales  founded  on  fact  from 
a Lawyer’s  Note-Book.  By  Joseph  Forster,  author  of  “ Some  French 
and  Spanish  Men  of  Genius,”  “Four  great  Teachers:  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Emerson,  and  Browning,”  “ Duty  Wins,”  <-rc.  LONDON:  The  Lead- 
enhall Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


THE  DOLLS’  GARDEN  PARTY.  By  James  M.  Lowry. 

Author  of  “The  Keys  at  Home,”  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Clark. 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C. 

[Half-a- Crown. 


A STORY  OF  STOPS.  By  Mrs.  Davidson,  of  Tulloch, 

author  of  " Kitten’s  Goblins.”  Prettily  Illustrated  by  the  authoress. 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Five  Shillings. 
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KITTEN  S GOBLINS.  By  Mrs.  Davidson,  of  Tulloch.  With 
a dozen  whole-page  illustrations  by  the  authoress. 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Five  Shillings 


THROUGH  ENGLAND  ON  A SIDE-SADDLE  IN  THE 

TIME  OF  WILLIAM  & MARY  ; being  the  diary  of  Celia  Fiennes. 
With  an  explanatory  Introduction  by  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve-and-Sixpence. 


“THOSE  FOREIGN  DEVILS!”  A Celestial  on 

England  and  Englishmen,  Edited  by  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  H.M. 
Consular  Service,  China.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two-and-Sixpence. 


THE  STAGE  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  : Short  One- 

Act  Sketches  for  Two  and  Three  Players  By  Millie  Selous. 
LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Half-a-Crown. 


JOHN  BULL  JUNIOR:  or  French  as  She  is  Traduced.  En- 
larged from  “ Drat  the  Boys!”  By  Max  O’Rell,  author  of  11  John 
Bull  and  his  Island,”  &c.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  HIS  ISLAND.  (Cheap Edition.)  Translated 
from  the  French  by  the  Author,  Max  O’Rell.  LONDON : The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 


DRAT  THE  BOYS!  or,  Recollections  of  an  ex-French 

Master  in  England.  By  Max  O’Rell,  author  of  “John  Bull  and 
his  Island,”  &c.f  &c.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50, 
Leadenhall-street,  EC.  [Two  Shillings. 


“THE  GRASSHOPPER,”  being  some  account  of  the  Bank- 
ing House  at  68,  Lombard  Street.  By  John  Biddulph  Martin, 
M.A.,  F.S.S.  Illustrated.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Guinea. 


THE  DAINTIEST  OF  DAINTY  BOOKS. 

BYGONE  BEAUTIES  painted  by  Hoppner  : ten 

delicately  engraved  portraits  of  beautiful  women  of  a bygone 
period.  Introduction  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A.  LONDON:  The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two  Shillings. 


76th  THOUSAND. 

OLD  LONDON  STREET  CRIES  AND  THE  CRIES  OF 

TO-DAY,  with  heaps  of  Quaint  Cuts,  including  hand-coloured  frontis- 
piece. By  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “ Bartolozzi  and 
his  Works,”  &c.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

“ Very  amusing.  Charmingly  pretty.  A wonderful  shilling  s- 
worth.” — Globe. 
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NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON  BANKERS,  with  Some 

Account  of  their  Predecessors  the  Early  Goldsmiths,  together  with 
List  of  Bankers  from  1670,  (S-c.,  <5-c.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A. 
LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Fifteen  Shillings. 


HOW  TO  FAIL  IN  LITERATURE.  A Lecture. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  Revised,  corrected  and  augmented.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 


JOHN  OLDCASTLE’S  GUIDE  FOR  LITERARY 

Beginners.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

“ Is  the  only  practical  and  common  sense  book  on  the  subject 
we  know  of.” 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Admiral  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh , K.G. 

REAL  SAILOR -SONGS  (Two-hundred  Illustrations)  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  John  Ashton,  author  of  “ A Century  of  Ballads," 
"Romances  of  Chivalry,”  6-c.,  &c.  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Guinea. 

A magnificent  volume  profusely  illustrated  with  the  quaintest 
old  woodcuts  imaginable.  Many  of  these  songs — originally  sold 
in  the  streets — are  reprinted  in  their  pristine  narrow  form,  being 
separately  mounted  on  brown  paper  slips  or  guards.  The  book 
is  a monument  of  research  and  a triumph  of  the  typographic 
art. — Daily  Telegraph. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

MODERN  MEN.  By  A Modern  Maid.  Contents:  The  Decay 
of  Courtesy,  Our  Partners,  Our  Fellow  Boarders,  Husbands  and 
Brothers,  The  Vanity  of  Men,  Men  and  Money  Matters,  Objectionable 
Lovers,  S-c.,  6-c.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50, 

Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

A book  in  which  modern  men  are  amusingly  abused. 


“CORNERED.”  By  Norman  Porritt.  London:  The 

Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two-and-  Sixpence. 


AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS.  By  J.  Percy  King. 

LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Five  Shillings. 


CURIOUS  OLD  COOKERY  RECEIPTS,  including  Simples 

for  Simple  Ailments.  Printed  from  a Manuscript  now  dropping  to 
pieces  through  much  thumbing.  Frontispiece,  an  old  inscribed 
pewter  platter  dated  1679.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  AT  HOME.  Notes  and  Anecdotes 

of  Life  at  the  Antipodes,  including  Useful  Hints  to  those  intending  to 
Settle  in  Australia.  By  Edward  Kinglake.  LONDON : The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two-and-Sixpence. 

PRINCE  DORUS.  By  Charles  Lamb.  A reproduction  01  the  first 
edition  of  1811,  including  all  the  beautiful  coloured  plates.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Seven-and-Sixpence. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  printed , each  being  separately  numbered  & signed. 

A copy  of  this  scarce  and  amusing  book  for  children  was 
recently  sold  by  auction  for  ^45. 

“ This  bright  little  volume  will  have  a place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  modern  literary  curiosities.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

PRINCE  DORUS.  By  Charles  Lamb.  A reproduction  of 

the  scarce  and  pretty  first  edition  of  1811,  including  all  the  coloured 
plates.  With  Introduction  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A.  LONDON  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated  with  eight  beautiful  steel 
plates  engraved  in  facsimile  from  the  original  edition.  LONDON : 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[T  h ree-and-  Sixpence. 

A charming  book  of  equal  interest  to  children  and  their  elders. 

One  hundred  signed  copies  only,  containing  a set  of  earliest  open 
letter  proofs  of  the  eight  illustrations  in  red,  and  a duplicate  set  in 
brown.  [Ten-and-Sixpence : now  raised  to  Two  Guineas. 


GRAY’S  ELEGY  : with  Sixteen  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Norman 
Prescott  Davies,  facsimiled  from  his  original  drawings  in  the  posses- 
sion, and  published  by  the  gracious  permission  of  H.  R.  H.  The 
Princess  of  Wales.  Bound  in  gold  lettered  vellum,  with  broad 
silken  bands  and  strings.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Guinea 

“A  work  of  very  great  beauty.” — Leeds  Mercury 

DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE.  Hand-coloured  Illustrations 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 

A Reprint  of  a picture  book — illustrated  from  the  original 
blocks,  hand-coloured — used  by  our  grandmothers  when  young. 
Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  has  met  with  the  strong  approval  of 
Mr.  Ruskin. 


THE  A.  B.  C.  MARINERS’  GUIDE,  containing  Complete 

Information  relating  to  the  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Laws  and 
Customs,  including  a useful  set  of  Tables,  &c.t  compiled  by  Captain 
R.  T.  Stevens.  (Second  Edition.)  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Seven-and-Sixpence. 
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TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  TO  AND  FROM  THE 

Principal  Commercial  Seaports  of  the  World,  shewing  the  distances 
in  nautical  miles  both  vi&  the  Capes  and  the  Suez  Canal,  including  a 
Table  of  Distances  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Captain  R.  T.  Stevens. 

This  Table  shews  at  a glance  the  distance  from  anchorage  to  anchorage  between  the 
ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Cardiff  and  the  principal  commercial 

Sorts  of  the  world,  as  also  the  distance  of  the  latter  ports  from  each  other.  The 
istances  given  are  the  shortest  possible  in  safe  water. 

Price  30s.;  or  mounted  on  linen  35s.;  mounted  on  linen,  rollers 
and  varnished  40s. 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


A TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  IN  NAUTICAL  MILES 

between  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ports  in  the 
North  Sea,  Kattegat,  Baltic  Sea  and  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia. 
Compiled  by  Captain  R.  T.  Stevens.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall 
Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Two  Shillings 


RUS  IN  URBE : or  Flowers  that  Thrive  in  London 

Gardens  and  Smoky  Towns,  By  M.  E.  Haweis.  Illustrated. 
LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 

“ Full  of  encouragement  for  the  patient  townsman  who  desires 
a garden  or  something  green  to  make  cheerful  his  surroundings. 
— Saturday  Review. 


THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

THE  PERFECT  WAY ; or,  The  Finding  of  Christ.  By 

Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.  (Paris),  and  Edward  Maitland,  B.A. 
(Cantab).  LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C.  [Seven-and-Sixpence. 


POLICE  ! By  Charles  Tempest  Clarkson,  thirty-three  years  an 
Officer  of  Police;  and  J.  Hall  Richardson,  Journalist  on  one  of  the 
London  Dailies.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.  [Six  Shillings. 

Whole  page  illustrations  of  Prisoners  being  photographed  for 
“The  Rogues’  Gallery”;  Burglar’s  Kit;  and  Metropolitan 
Police  Constable. 


THE  ROGUES’  GALLERY.  Portraits  from  Life,  of  Burglars, 
Receivers,  Forgers,  Cracksmen,  Smashers,  Bank  Sneaks,  House 
Thieves,  Swell  Mobsmen,  Pickpockets,  Swindlers,  and  Tricksters. 
By  the  Authors  of"  POLICE!  ” — C.  T.  Clarkson  and  J.  H.  Richard- 
son. Illustrated  by  Harry  Parkes.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall 
•ress,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 


PRIZE  SPECIMENS  OF  HANDWRITING,  Ladies’  and 

Gentlemen’s.  Contains  many  specimens,  in  facsimile,  of  the  best 
handwriting  for  which  prizes  were  recently  awarded. 

LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Sixpence. 
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A SEASON  IN  EGYPT.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated. 
LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Twelve  Shillings. 


THE  AGE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  A sketch  of  the 

period  of  European  revival,  which  claims  amongst  its  representatives 
Goethe,  Prudhon,  Gainsborough,  and  Mozart.  By  Charles  Newton 
Scott,  author  of  “ The  Foregleams  oi  Christianity,"  &c.  LONDON: 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C  [Two  Shillings 


HOUSEKEEPING  MADE  EASY.  By  a Lady.  A simplified 
method  of  keeping  accounts,  arranged  to  commence  from  any  date. 
LONDON:  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd:  50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[One  Shilling. 


RESCUED  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.  Edited 

with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Percy  Newberry.  LONDON 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Two  Shillings 


A Pearl  of  English  Rhetoric. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  on  the  repeal  of  the  union. 

LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

[Sixpence. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE:  or  a Jest  in  Sober 

Earnest:  Ninth  Edition.  LONDON : The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd : 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

A manual  by  means  of  which  the  Portuguese  author,  who  has 
struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  English  language  by  aid  of 
dictionary  and  phrase-book,  proposes  to  teach  its  complexities  to 
his  fellow  countrymen.  The  solemn  good  faith  of  the  writer 
crowns  the  unapproachable  grotesqueness  of  his  composition. 

“ Excruciatingly  funny.” — The  World. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE:  or  a Jest  in  Sober 

Earnest.  “ Her  Seconds  Part.”  (new  matter.)  LONDON : The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [One  Shilling. 

An  unlimited  mine  of  salt  for  diners-out. 

“ Deliciously  humorous.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

1 ,000  QUAINT  CUTS  FROM  BOOKS  OF  OTHER  DAYS, 

including  Amusing  Illustrations  from  Children’s  Story  Books,  Fables, 
Chap-books,  <5-c.,  &c.  ; a Selection  of  Pictorial  Initial  Letters  and 
Curious  Designs  and  Ornaments  from  Original  Wooden  Blocks  be- 
longing to  The  Leadenhall  Press.  LONDON  : The  Leadenhall  Press, 
Ltd  : 50,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  [Sixteen-pence 

A limited  number  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  at 
T wo-and-Eightpence. 

“ A wonderful  collection  of  entertaining  old  wood  engravings 
....  any  one  of  these  delights  is  worth  the  one-and-fourpence.” 
— Saturday  Review. 
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(Punch  is  responsible  for  this  transposition!) 


THE 


HAIRLESS  / AUTHOR’S 


PAPER  PAD. 


“ With  bad  paper,  one’s  best  is  impossible.” 

The  Author’s  Hairless  Paper-Pad  ,iSSUed  by  n,. 

Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd  :)  Contains, in  block  form,  fifty  sheets  of  strong 
hairless  paper,  over  which — being  of  unusual  but  not  painful  smooth- 
ness— the  pen  slips  with  perfect  freedom.  Easily  detachable,  the  size 
of  the  sheets  is  about  y\  x 8|  in.,  and  the  price  is  only  that  charged  lor 
common  scribbling  paper.  The  Author’s  Hairless  Paper-Pad  may 
be  comfortably  used,  whether  at  the  desk,  held  in  the  hand,  or  resting  on 
the  knee.  As  being  most  convenient  for  both  author  and  compositor, 
the  paper  is  ruled  the  narrow  way,  and  of  course  on  one  side  only.— 
Sixpence  each : 5/-  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain.* 


The  Author’s  Hairless  Paper-Pad  Holder—' J"“Xd  tSJKTtaZ 

busy  few  who  write  when  travelling,  and  to  stay-at-homes  who  dislike 
the  restraint  of  desk  or  table.  It  is  intended  that  the  wooden  rim  at  the 
side  of  theAuTHOR’s  Hairless  Paper-Pad  Holder  should  be  grasped 
by  the  left  hand,  the  right  being  free  to  travel  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper  from  top  to  bottom  The  height  of  Pad  and  Holder  will 
be  kept  uniform  if  each  written  sheet  is  placed  as  torn  off  underneath 
the  Pad,  the  base  of  which  is  now  thick  blotting  paper  instead  of  the 
old  and  useless  cardboard.  The  ordinary  sloped  position  when  in  use 
keeps  Pad  and  Holder  together. — One  Shilling  each.* 


* Jf  to  be  forwarded  by  post , send  2 d.  extra  tor  postage  of  single  Pad 
and  is.  for  postage  of  one  dozen  Pads.  The  postage  on  one  Pad- 
Holder  is  2d.,  and  one  Pad-Holder  and  one  Pad  together  id. 
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pecial  facilities  are  possessed 
for  printing  ‘Books,  Bamphlets , 


‘Prospectuses,  Brofessional  and  Trading 
Announcements , ri§c.,  in  that  high- 
class  and  attractive  manner  for 
which  The  Leadenhall  Press 
has  been  so  long  and  favourably 


known. 
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Chemical  Treatment 
Fumigation 


Lamination 

Solvents 

Leather  Treatment 
Adhesives 

Remarks 


Deacidification 


